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Why GAO Did This Study 

i In December 2001, Congress 

( passed the No Child Left Behind 

| Act (NCLBA). The act required that 
all teachers of core subjects be 
highly qualified by the end of the 
2005-06 school year and provided 
funding to help states and districts 
meet the requirement. In general, 
the act requires that teachers have 
a bachelor’s degree, meet full state 
certification, and demonstrate 
subject area knowledge for every 
core subject they teach. This 
report focuses on the (1) number of j 
teachers who met the highly 
qualified criteria during the 2002-03 ! 
school year, (2) conditions that 
hinder states’ and districts’ ability 
to meet the requirement, and (3) 
activities on which states and 
districts were planning to spend 
their Title n funds. GAO surveyed 
50 states and the District of 
Columbia and a nationally 
representative sample of districts 
about their plans to implement the 
requirement. GAO also visited and 
interviewed officials in 8 states and j 
16 districts to discuss their efforts 
to implement the law. 



What GAO Recommends 



To help states determine which 
teachers are highly qualified and 
the actions they need to take to 
meet the requirement, GAO 
recommends that the Secretary of i 
Education provide more 
information to states, especially on ! 
ways to evaluate the subject area 
knowledge of current teachers. The 
Department of Education provided 
written comments on a draft of this 
report and generally agreed with 
GAO’s recommendation. 
www.gao.gov/cgi-bin/getrptVGAO-03-631 . 

To view the full product, including the scope 
and methodology, click on the link above, 
more information, contact Mamie S. 
ul, 512-7215, shaulm@gao.gov. 
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What GAO Found 

GAO could not develop reliable data on the number of highly qualified 
teachers because states did not have the information needed to determine 
whether all teachers met the criteria. Officials from 8 states visited said they 
did not have the information they needed to develop methods to evaluate 
current teachers’ subject area knowledge and the criteria for some teachers 
were not issued until December 2002. Officials from 7 of 8 states visited said 
they did not have data systems that could track teacher qualifications for 
each core subject they teach. 




Source - . U.S. Department of Education. 



Both state and district officials cited many conditions in the GAO survey that 
hinder their ability to have all highly qualified teachers. State and district 
officials reported teacher pay issues, such as low salaries and lack of 
incentive pay, teacher shortages, and other issues as hindrances. GAO’s 
survey estimates show that significantly more high-poverty than low-poverty 
districts reported hindrances, such as little support for new teachers. Rural 
district officials cited hindrances related to their size and isolated locations. 
State officials reported they needed assistance or information from 
Education, such as in developing incentives to teach in high-poverty schools, 
and Education’s strategic plan addresses some of these needs. 

To help meet the requirement for highly qualified teachers, state survey 
respondents reported they planned to spend about 65 percent of their Title II 
funds on professional development activities authorized under Title II, and 
districts planned to spend an estimated 66 percent on recruitment and 
retention. Both state and district officials planned to spend much larger 
amounts of funds from sources other than Title n funds on such activities. 
High-poverty districts planned to spend more Title II funds on recruitment 
and retention than low-poverty districts. State and district officials visited 
said that most activities were a continuation of those begun previously. 
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United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, DC 20548 



July 17, 2003 

The Honorable Edward M. Kennedy 
The Honorable Jeff Bingaman 
United States Senate 

In December 2001, Congress passed the No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCBLA), which, among other things, focused attention on closing the 
achievement gaps among various groups of students. Recently, a body of 
research has shown that quality teachers play a significant role in 
improving student performance. However, research has also shown that 
many teachers, especially those in high-poverty and rural districts, 1 were 
not certified and lacked knowledge of the subjects they taught. NCLBA 
established the requirement that all teachers be highly qualified for each 
core subject they teach by the end of the 2005-06 school year. 2 The criteria 
for meeting this requirement vary somewhat by grade level and experience 
but generally require that teachers have (1) a bachelor’s degree, (2) state 
certification, and (3) subject area knowledge for each core subject they 
teach. This represents the first time the federal government has 
established specific criteria for teachers. Title n, Part A, of NCLBA 
replaced the Eisenhower Professional Development and Class Size 
Reduction programs with the Teacher and Principal Training and 
Recruiting Fund and Congress appropriated $2.85 billion to help states and 
districts meet the requirement. In addition, Title II directed these funds to 
be spent on specific activities to help states and districts recruit, retain, 
and develop highly qualified teachers. The Department of Education 
(Education) administers Title II and is responsible for oversight of states’ 
implementation of NCLBA. 



Given the need for states and districts to meet the requirement for highly 
qualified teachers by the end of the 2005-06 school year, you asked us to 
determine what they were doing to have their teachers meet the 
requirement. Specifically, this report focuses on the (1) number of 
teachers who met the highly qualified teacher criteria during the 
2002-03 school year, (2) conditions that hinder states’ and districts’ ability 



‘in this report, the term “district” refers to local education agencies. 

2 

Core subjects include English, reading or language arts, mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, civics and government, economics, arts, history, and geography. 
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to meet the requirement, and (3) activities on which states and districts 
were planning to spend their Title II funds. 

In conducting our work, we surveyed 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. We obtained responses for 37 of these 51 surveys and reported 
the results as representing only those that responded. The student 
enrollment for the responding states represented 85 percent of total 
student population in kindergarten through 12th grade. In addition, we 
surveyed a nationally representative sample of 830 school districts. We 
received a response from 511 or 62 percent. We compared relevant 
characteristics of these respondents to the universe of districts and found 
them to be similar, which along with the response rate allowed us to 
report national estimates. 3 For our comparisons of high- and low-poverty 
districts, we included responding districts that had 70 percent or more of 
their students approved for free and reduced-price meals as high-poverty 
and those with 30 percent or less of their students approved for free and 
reduced-price meals as low-poverty. We visited and interviewed officials in 
8 states selected with a range of characteristics that might affect their 
ability to meet the requirement — California, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Delaware, and Wyoming. We visited 2 districts 
in each of the states and 1 school in each district. We interviewed U.S. 
Department of Education officials, and officials from professional 
organizations and unions that represent teachers. Additionally, we 
analyzed the legislation, related reports, and relevant documents. See 
appendix I for detailed information on the methodology. We conducted 
our work from July 2002 through May 2003 in accordance with generally 
accepted government auditing standards. 



Results in Brief 



We could not develop reliable data on the number of highly qualified 
teachers because states did not have the information needed to determine 
whether all teachers met the criteria. During our visits state officials did 
not know the criteria for some of their teachers. Education’s draft 
guidance on the criteria for teachers in alternative certification programs 
changed between June and December of 2002, which meant that states had 
to reassess their teachers’ qualifications. Guidance for special education 
teachers was not available until December 2002, and it was contained in an 



3 A11 percentage estimates produced from the district survey have sampling errors of no 
more than plus or minus 10 percentage points, at a 95 percent confidence level, unless 
otherwise noted. 
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appendix to the Title I regulations, but not in the federal regulations. Also, 
states did not have the information they needed to develop methods to 
evaluate subject area knowledge of their current teachers. In our survey, 
32 of 37 state respondents said that they needed clear and timely guidance 
from Education. Additionally, officials from 7 of the 8 states we visited 
said they did not have data systems that could track teacher qualifications 
by subject, which they needed to determine if a highly qualified teacher 
taught each core subject. One official added a comment to the survey that 
said the state data system on teachers “was designed years ago for state 
certification purposes. . .[and] has not yet been updated to include all 
NCLBA criteria for teachers.” Some state officials we interviewed also 
expressed reservations about changing their data systems before complete 
guidance was issued. Furthermore, 6 of the 8 state officials were reluctant 
to say that their certified teachers might not be highly qualified because 
they believed it would harm teacher morale. Thus, we concluded that the 
survey data related to the number of highly qualified teachers would not 
likely be reliable. 

Both state and district officials cited many conditions that hinder their 
ability to have all highly qualified teachers. Many state officials reported 
issues related to teacher pay, such as low salaries, lack of incentive pay 
programs, and a lack of career ladders as hindrances. For example, 32 of 
the 37 state officials responding to our survey said that teacher salaries 
were low compared with other occupations. During our visits officials said 
that salary issues particularly hindered their efforts to recruit and retain 
math and science teachers. Twenty-three of the 37 state officials reported 
teacher shortages in high need subject areas — mostly math, science, and 
special education. During the late 1990s, there was an increase in demand 
for workers with math and science backgrounds, especially in information 
technology, and these occupations generally paid higher salaries than 
teaching. Other hindrances cited by state officials included few programs 
to support new teachers, a lack of leadership from principals, and union 
agreements. Our survey estimates show that salary issues were also 
hindrances for the majority of the districts, and about 20 percent of all 
districts cited teacher development conditions such as (1) weak 
technology training for teachers, (2) few alternative certification 
programs, and (3) professional development programs of too short a 
duration to improve teacher quality. In addition, significantly more high- 
poverty than low-poverty districts identified some conditions as 
hindrances, according to our survey responses. For example, an estimated 
30 percent of high-poverty districts compared to 6 percent of low-poverty 
districts cited few programs to support new teachers. Officials in rural 
districts we visited and who commented on the survey said they faced 
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unusual conditions because some of them were very small, isolated, or had 
only one or two teachers in total at some schools. While many of the 
hindrances that state and district officials reported could not be addressed 
by Education, at least half of the state survey respondents indicated that 
Education could be more helpful. Specifically, they said they needed more 
information on, or assistance with, professional development programs, 
best practices related to teacher quality, and incentives for teachers to 
teach in high-poverty schools. Education has identified several steps it will 
take in its 2002-07 strategic plan related to these issues. 

Title II provided funds to help meet the requirement for highly qualified 
teachers, and state survey respondents said they planned to spend most of 
their Title n funds on professional development activities while districts 
planned to spend the m£yority of their funds on recruitment and retention 
activities authorized under Title II. Generally, state educational agencies 
could use up to 2.5 percent of the state’s Title II funds for authorized state 
activities. State officials reported they planned to spend 65 percent on 
professional development activities. These activities could help teachers 
enhance their subject area knowledge and complete state licensing 
requirements to meet the criteria for highly qualified teachers. States 
planned to spend much larger amounts of other federal and state funds 
than Title n funds on authorized state activities. For example, states 
reported that 85 percent of the total funds they planned to spend on 
professional development activities would come from other federal and 
state funds. Districts received about 95 percent of their state’s Title II 
funds for authorized district activities. From our survey we estimated that 
districts planned to spend about two-thirds of their Title II funds on 
activities to help recruit and retain highly qualified teachers, with the 
remaining funds on activities for professional development. High-poverty 
districts planned to spend a larger percentage of Title n funds on 
recruitment and retention activities than low-poverty districts. For 
example, high-poverty districts planned to spend 77 percent of their Title 
II funds for recruitment and retention while low-poverty districts planned 
to spend 59 percent. Recruitment and retention activities, such as 
establishing incentive pay programs and reducing class sizes, could help 
attract more highly qualified teachers to schools. Survey results also show 
that districts planned to spend much larger percentages of other federal, 
state, and local funds than Title n funds on authorized Title n activities. 
For example, an estimated 80 percent of the total funds all districts 
planned to spend on professional development came from other federal, 
state, and local funds. During our visits, both state and district officials 
said that most activities were a continuation of those begun in previous 
years. 
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